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ABSTRACT . 

A topical outline, for courses in adainistration ^or- 
aanagers of infcraation services, and a set of c|uidelines for - 
designing and inpleienting t'hese courses are included in this oanual 
for 'those responsible fcr planning, developing, and of fering ^ 
•anageaent training prograas. Key ele'aents in presenting apd 
developing, aanageaent skills of inforaation personnel are identified. 
The course is designed for inforaation specialists or librarians vho 
have not concentrated in aanageaent studies, an^ is behaviorally w 
oriented. Topics covere.d include: "(1) particip^ints — characteristics 
and selection; (2) aethcds of , instruction and key roles;. (3) 
qualifications of directors, and faculty; (4) arrangeaents, 
facilities, and prograa aabience; (5)>prograa content; and (6) post 
seainar concerns. The second half of the aanual is coapris.ed of 
topical outlines and bibliographies covering (1) the rcle of the \ 
adainistrator in coaplei organizations; (2) organization structure; 
(3) aanaging for 9(Otivation and productivity; (4) aanagerial 
leadership; (5) perforaance appraisal and eaployee developaent; 
establishing and iapleaenting objectives; (7) group prcblea solving 
and leadership; (8) financial analysis, planning, and control; (9) 
decis±<n^aaking; and (10) trends in inforaatit^n o^rganization 
adainistration. (Author/KP) 
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A major- aspect of 'the UNISIST Programme is the develMitieKt/bf manpower 
resources basic to the planning and operation of pre/er>t/and fyture 
inforiMtibn systems and services. Priority in thi/'a/^ is being 
given to the training of information science tea( 



ichers/and the 



nfoKi 



systems and 
tM:hese two ^ ' ' . 
"^"multiplier effect" 
Education and 



training of adm-inistrators and managers of -i 
services. In cortcentrating on projects relate; 
categories of personnel, it is hoped to achi& 
as recoinmendetl by -the UfirSIST Ad Hoc Commit£e 
Training Policy and Programme. 

In response to the "increasing demand fr<(iTj-'Member States, especially 
from- developing areas, for the trainint/Of managers and as a follow- 
up to the suggestion of the UNISIST Xd^ Hoc Committee on Education 
*and Training to develop curriculum /material and guidelines which 
would help developing* countries d/sign and conduct their own 
courses, Unesco requested Prof./aul Wasserman, College of Library 
and Information 'Services, Univ&fs.ity of Maryland and Prof. John R. 
Rizzo, Department of Mana^gme/t, Western Michigan UQiversity, to 
work out a topical out! ine" f/r /courses in administration for managers 
of information ^rvices and/a, set of guidelines for designing and 
implementing such courses/ Both authors possess a rich experience 
in this field, not only through their involvement in the Library 
Administrators Deve.lopm/nf Prggram which they have conducted for a 
number of years at the/University of Maryland College of Library 
and Information Services, but also through a wide series of similar 
courses. held in.difi¥rent regibns of the world in response to the 
needs of developinq/countries. More\specif ically, the two UNlSlbi 
courses for managers of information systems which they conducted in 
Mexico'and the Philippines respectively served as a basis for ^ 
preparing the present outline.. 

Tollowing the practice adoptetl within the-UNISIST Programme, the 
draft of the present document was circulated for comments among a 
number of Experts from developed as well as developing countries 
and their criticisms, ideas and suggestions for improvement have 
been taken/account of in the presjpnt final version. 

/ • ■ " 

French and Spanish adaptations of this outline are in preparation. 
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OUTLINE FO'R A "COURSE IN ADMINISTRATION FOR MANAGERS 
OF INFORMATION SERVICES AND CENTERS 



SECTION I 

GENER^NTRpDUCTION 
/Purfbose and Scope of the Present Maitual 

• • • 

In every region of the world very great advances* have occurred in 
recerft years in educational, social, and technical fielfls. As a 
result, the size artd variations of library and informatipn activities 
'^tiave gy^^own significantly.^ Increased attention and effort has been 
^ given to modern services, contemporary technological applications, - 
' and the formation of new national a<id international efforts ^in 
information work. Such activities profoundly influence orga'nizational 
patterns, and dramatically impact on those who j}old responsibility 
, for managing or developing information organizations. Information 
•service managers are confronted with rapidly growing demands for 
improved and more sophisticated systems and serviced. Library and 
information organizations a.re changing from simple to more complex 
agencies which are controlling increased work forces and larger 
scale finaciciaL resources. Because of these developments, library 
and information organization managers now assume administrative 
"responsibilities far more demanding than those of an earlier period. 

Herein lies tfTe rationale for the offering of workshops and seminars, 
- in management for the training of -administrators of information 
services and centers. The present work is a set of guidelines for 
use by^bose who would hold responsibility for planning, developing 
and offering such training^. efforts. 

B. Assumptions of This Course in Administration . 

The type oi course detailed here is' built upQn the assumption that 
those who hold or'wpll come to hold senior administrative responsi- 
bility in information organizations of all types must be reoriented 
i.n their ^^butlook from the specific and technical problems of 
information to the central issues of organizational management if 
their organizations are'to be '^effectively led. The conceptual basis 
of the course is founded on the assumption that the basic knowledge, 
Skills and methods 6'f administration which have been developed in 
business and industry, and in- public administration along with the ' 
supportive body, of knowledge about human behavior which support such 
practice, are equally impo^rtant and applicable for those who practice- 
administration in library and information organizations. 

The present manual therefore j'dentifies key elements for the type of 
workshop designed to present' and to develop the ma^gement skills of 
such tnformation personnel. The program content and elements should 
be offered in an environment conducive to learning and interaction. 
\t should allpw for the' examination of theories and concepts and 
provide problem solving situations cjffntral to the management wle 
for •direct translation into the mili^eu of the administrator of an 
information organization. 



Background* aad Experience Leading to the Preparation of the Manual 

The concept of management preparation for Information organization 
acjminis'trators is not a new on^. For a number of years, many 
individuals have availed themsel ves-of formal and informal oppor- 
tunities to 'improve their knowledge and skills, and to advance their | 
understanding of managerial questions' and man&gerial techniques. I 
But the preparation of the present* set of guidelines has its 
inspiration in a sequence of"fevents begun in the summer of T967 at 
the Ainiversity of Maryland, when for the first, time a two-week workshop 
sequence for- practicing library administrators was organrized by the 
Colle'ge of Library dnd Infdrmation -Services. In 1967 it was 
becoming apparent that the responsibi.Vities of the management cole i> 
library 'and information organizations in North America were alrea.dy | 
such that it was necessary to, provide additionfil training for ^ 
individuals' assuming such coles. The demand' existed for, skiljs, ' . 
'^techniques and perspectives which .would enhance their ability to 
perform, not as library experts, but rather as managers. By then 
i% was already .clear that tfie normal career progression of those whp 
hold senior responsibility reflects a continuous progression from . . 
technical information responsibilities to the assumption of. additional 
a^mirristrative responsibilities. 

Begun in the sujnner "of 1967, -the Maryland Library Administrators 
Development ProgramJias continued each year as a two-week program. 
It brings/together uftrty to forty senior administrators, and . ^ 
concentrates upon the principal areas of administration. From the 
outset,^"the ^seminar has offered sessions treating the characteristics 

* of cotnplex organizations, interorganizational relationships, problem 
solving, leadership,' motivation, formylation-af otjjectives, personnel 
relations, decision-niaking, financial planning and control, p^rforn^ance 
appraisal, the impact of technology on information organizations, and 
the implementation of change. '.Through the "ten-year history of t^i^ 
effort, more than ^0 administrators of library and information 
organizations in North America, as well as fjrom other parts of the, 

'world have experienced the sequence. * . j 

In 1974; following discussions with officials of UNESCO in charge of 
IINISIST, it was felt that a useful experience would be to include 
several UNESCO Fellows granted under the UNISIST program drawn from 
developing countries in the regular Maryland pro-am' offering. Thjls 
V/as seen to be an effective method of determining whether the i 
program "would have value for the training of managers from deyelpfiing 
countries. Three sponsored participants, were drawn from Colombia, 
Turkey, and Nigeria. That same year, Consejo* Nacional de Ciencia !y • 
Tecnologia (CONACYT) in Mexico, sponsored a fourth^ participant. This 
experimental panel participated in the course and evaluatid the | 
concept and content of the administrators program and its utilityjfor 
individuals from developing nations. The determination was that wiUi^, 
modification and allowance for geographic and cultural variayo^^^^ 
the concept of management workshops for the informatidn, field in the 
developing regions of the world was essentially sound* and needed.!- 

Accordingly, in June of 1975 a^^wo-we^ek management workshop was I 
conducted in Mexico under UNISIST/CONACYT auspices for individual's 
drawn from countries in Latin America. The authors of the present 
report served as program directors and scared faculty responsibilities 
with Mexican personnel. In June of 197£ in the Phil ipp.ines, und^r, 
UNISIST/National Science Development ,dpard (NSBD) auspic^es, a second 
workshop was conducterd for information personnel from South East^Asia. 
This seminar was aUo directed by the authors who again shared 
faculty responsibilities with, colleagues drawn from. the Philippines. 



With the increcising development of information organizations at 
national, international and regional levels, the need for suitable 
management competence continues to grow. The rate of inquiry 
about available^ administrator workshop and training opportunities- 
has accelerated. It was in response to this universal interest 
that UNISIST offitials invited the authors to prepare^t+iis 
outline. ^ * 

.' ' ' ' 
The present 'manual naturally reflects experiences with the Maryland 

program and with the two regional pffertngs conducted under ytJISIST 

.sponsorship, its purpose ^is no't tg' serve as. a substitute for 

effective and experienced local planning. Rather* it ^points out^ 

more importcint problems 'and opporjunitifes, and attempts to* identifj^ 

and suggest approaches, to^ the sucSiessful conduct of a management 

seminar. ' 

Orientation of the Present Course ' * ^ 

There are a number of ways in whicK the topic of management may be 
Approached.. The present outl ine* treaf^ the subject in a particular 
way. Essentially, it builds on the acceptance^of the universality 
of the administrative process. Seen thus, organizations are 
viewed to be very similar, even though the'ir pVoducts, programs and 
seryices may be different, and eVen though there are political, 
cultural and environmental characteristics which vary in different 
regions and under different circumstances. The semincir,is designed 
for the non-specialist; that is, the practicing information or^ 
Vibrary person who has not concentrated academically or formally, 
in management, but rather in the information fie,ld. • ' ^ ■ ' 

One essential thread which runs through the fabric of the course is 
its attention to the behavioral ©r-human aspects of .administration. 
Thus, the course is behavioral ly oriented, concentrating heavily 
upon the management of human beings in ways which enhance and 
improve organizational efficiency and effectiveness. .Because of 
the strategic importance of financial and budgetary flatters, these 
issues are prominently /tVeated as well. Each of the topics is 
considered in the context of contemporaVy developments" in the 
library and information world, ajid as part of the political and 
cultural settings in whidh such organizations are advancing. 

Numerous topics of importance to mantfgers (operations research, 
statisticcil methodology, marketing and public relations and many 
others) are not included iln the '.present course. Because of the 
limits on possible coverage within the two-week time span of the 
workshop, judgments were .necessary aboutj which subjects were most 
essential. The experience Iwith earlier e-fforts, the^ assessments 
of relevancy of past participants, and the need for maintaining 
the integrity of the substaptive content iled to the final selection 
of program topics. 

As will become more appareint fro'fn consideration of the -sections on 
instructional methods and subjects covered in the course, the 
offering blend^:* theoretical elemfents, conceptual issues, and 
appl ication of techniques and skills. It orients participants to 
practical methods and tools,. as well as to managerial attitudes 
and values^ Furthermore-, because of their detachment from their 
normal A/ork-a-clay roles, participants are helped to identify 
appra^hes /to the solution of the',ir organizational problems, and 
J;0^volve a more sophisticated awaren^s of tlieir responsibilities 
and the- administrative impJ^ications of their positions. 
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The two-week offering which the present outline describes provldets 
• for a combination of formal and informal^ experiences. Instructional 
methods^ are varieci. Evening sessions arrdn'nformalf discussions 
between faculty and participants, and beiv(e^n participants them- 
selves help to- rebate the content and experiences of the program 
to the participants* personal needs. Th^ nature of the .experience 
in/working and. living together during'the workshop encourages 
sharing and comparing wi'th others. Each individual undergoing ^ • 
such a training experience has ample oppor;tunity 4for self-improvement 
and expression within the environmerrt of a group \)f purposeful ' 
colleagues drawn from comparable work settings. Such interactions 
^yield often as much benefit and contribute to program effectiveness 
, as the formal sessions.* ^ . ' 

* 

E. Topics to be Treated , • 

Among' the topics treated in, the present outl ine are the following: 
/ Partic-ipants - Characteristics and Selection; Methods of In'str^ion; j 
' Qualifications of Director^) and Faculty; Arrangements, FacilWtes 
and Program Ambience; Proposed Topical Outline, Elaboration and ^ 
Definition of Content; and the supportive recommended bibliographies. 
It shodld.be noted that general qufestions' relating to '(a) planning 
and offering. of workshops, and seminars, and (b) program evaluation, 
are both thorpughl^ covered in existing UNISIST documents.' 
Consequently these topics have r^ceiveH only 'passing mention ia the 
present work. , ' ' ' * ■ , * 

F. Kays to Use, the Present Work , ' ^ , * - ^ 

The guidelines provided -herein are intended- fo* assist program planners - , 
and workshop directors to avoid- problems" and to take advantage of, ^ , 
opportunities. The information is based upon experience .gained over 
a^umber of years in conducting .rpanagement seminars for -information 
personnel. This publication attempts to anticipate questions by 
pointing out what has been learned only after mClch effort, and 
continuous experimentation, irodif.i cation" and adaptation in program 
lines and in teaching methods. Still, these guidelines ar6 n6t ' 
-sacred. They ar% clearly subject to adapta^ti^ and variation based 
. upon particular circumstances^, and are not intended t;o be seen*as 
rigid or inviolate.. The insjghts and suggestions are based upon 
practical experience. ^ ■ \ 

'No guidelines can ever substitute for a skilled and talented faculty, 
a. well selected body, of interested and compatible participants, or* 
,a pleasant and well equipped -seminar center. With these three 
ingredients in effective combirtation, results can highly 
-favorable, but a failure- or limit in any will take its toll upon 
program effectiveness in spite of the finest outljne*. ^ Essentially, 
' the present manual seeks to 6^fer a supgesjted program and^yllabus 
~ "^^ Tora'm^^^^^ offenn'3, aha to share pWsp&ctW^S' on other 

considerations which bear^uppn the successful conduct of such a 
• , • training sequence. 



^Atherton, Pauline. UNISIST Guidelines for the Organization and 
Training Courses^ Workshops and Seminars in Scientific'and Technical 
Information and Documentation , UNESCO, Paris, France, April 1975. SC/75 
WS729. See also, Lancaster, F. Wilfred. UNtSIST Guidelines for the 
'Evaluation of Training Courses, Workshops and Seminars in ^oientific / 
aod Technical Information an*d Documentation , UNESCO, Paris, France, 
August 1975. Se/75/WS/44. ~ 



. Another important proviso, particularly in instances when the course 
IS sponsored by the UNISIST program, is the need for pre-conference 
^ . interaction between foreigYi and loqal planners a/id faculty. • Such 
pre-confererfce meetings areyefsentia^ to clarify program details 
and to assure a common understanding; 
• •***• 

6, Acknowledgement xOf Advisory Board and Their Critiques 

Asjwith all such efforts it is impossible for th_gse very lose to 
the subject matter to gain the necessary perspective. For this 
reason the authors are very much indebted to those ^col leagues who 
have'kindly assisted by , reviewing- aiid commenting upon the original 
. • outline and ^earl ier drafts!' In addition to members of 'the . 
. editorial advisory group singled out below, we wish also to 
, acknowledge the contributions to the present. work made by the^ 
participants during the international workshops held in^Mexico ""^^ 
and i?i the Philippines, and to officials nn each country, Guillermo 
- Fernandex de la Garza, of CONACYT, and Dominador Reyes, of the 
National Science' Development Board, who, served as very effective 
and supportive catalysts. ^Suggestions antf^^cri ticisms, as weff^as 
helpful substantive ideas have also come from the f acul ty^members • 
who assisted with programs^in Mexico and ^n the Philippines, as well 
as in^the Maryland Library Administrators Development Program, 
Valuable assistance was also pVov|ded to the(^authors by William 
Wilson, Librarian of the Col lege ;af :Libr\iry Snd Information Services 
a* the University of Maryland, vyho aided in numerous ways. Over 
the years, through continuing interaction and\ discission, modifi;>&- 
tion a.nd adaptation of training .methods, program elements have been 
adapted and altered,^ It is out of thi's procesk that the guidelines 
offered hereafter took shape, » ' . , ' 

H, Advisory Board 

' — ' - ' • 

•F65^.theiif thought:fui assessments of the preliminary outline and the 
" critical" comments which they and their coVleadtrsT^offered on the 
^.^^^^^final di^aft, the authors are deeply in^lebted -to the following members 
the Advisory Board, It must bfe made clear, however, that the 
present content reflects tfie views and perspectives of the authors 
and not the ijjemtyers of the Advisory' Board because opinions about • 
the range of 'topical extent were not always reconcilable. * ■ 
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'SECTION II « 
PAFtTICIPANTS - CHARACTERISTICS .^^D] SELECTION , '\ 

"The success^of a workshop depends sighif ica'nt measure upon the. 
qualities 'and contributions of those who are selected to be 
participants^ Care and discrimination must be exercised, there^ ■ 
fore, ih inviting! appropriately -qual if ied personnel to -participate. 
Because* ijfe^ is useful to have details. jabout the education and 
work background of participants, dfinounceitient of the program 

'Should be made earTy enough to ensure applications from those who 
would be best able to profit from the experience. , This 'implies 
wide circulation of the announcement of th'e cours'e which describes - 
the purpose and conteat'of the seminar, and the position respon- 
Sibil it-4^es and formal education'sought among the participants. , 

In announcements and other communications, participants, must be 
"made to' understand that they have to be ready to engage in serious 
and intensive -5 tudy^of/management issues during ^he workshop, f 
rather than concentrate upon- technical information or library 
problems. They are expected to bring a- serious and mature intel- 
lectual approach to the problems gf administratioiTT^ Moreover, 
applicants jnust understand iql.fearly that they are to'^tie .<:oiTlp'letely 
•free pf organizational Vespoasibil ities during the course. They 
shouVd al-so recpgnize that they shall be expected to work Vigorously 
and for long 'hours, ,so that iij a short period of^ time-they can be 
-expected to improve their Jcnowledge and skill^. ' . ^ 

Qualifications, Experience and Age ' • . ^ 

Those-for whom a management workshop proves mo^st .suitable are 
individuals who hold* responsible administrative -TX)sitions already, 
or those who are being groomed for ttje assumption of significant 
managerial roles, pbvious^ly, ttiere ^ire differences* betWeen and 
among individuals based upon the leverof their. background and 
experience/, their professional interests, their formal acadgjDic 
preparation,* and their healthy -Over a number of years the average 
age of participants in inanagement workshops -in 1;^he information 
field has run around 40 years*; with a great majority being .drawn 
from those in their 30*s and ^0*s. • Frequently,, those who are. 
younger have not yet had sufficient seasoning to profit fully*- ^ 
from the workshop, while thos'e well into their 50's either (\o not . 
as often apply, or are less able to learn as readily or prove as* * 
adaptive. Still ,"because individual variations are so great, it 

*may be unwisp'to introduce rigid chronplogical upward or low^r limits 

•upon applicants. " ' , 

While the academic preparation ^f^ participants will vary,^hose Vfhfo*' 
tend'most to profit from the workshop experience are individuals 
with formal ^.university preparation in information or a correlative^-* 
subject fielcj,. , l^or.purpdseS of comparative "evaluation, it is 
useful ;to have each potential^ participant complete' a .common form ^ 
which identifies their pqsitions, th'eir work responsibilities, * 
their age, their formal ^credential s, their work experience. and ^ 
levels of re^pbnsibiUtyHn work role's, and the'nature of their 
prfe^nt responsjbilities and assignments, including the nOmber 'of ^ ' 
people, whom they supervise,, and the identification of their 
•supervisors. Moreover, the statement of reoormiertdation /rom their 
supervisors attesting to the organizational usefulness of tfleir 





participation.will serv*d'^a,s another valuable' device for making' 
chbtces' among ^pp^lieants for what may be. a 1 imt ted. number of. 
places. ' ^ , / ' . - . ^ : ^ . ^ 

nTu'stratioh' of Typical Application foV Adffii ssion Form ' 

Purely for purposes; of illustration, the important elements or 
application form employed irT the Maryland Administrators , 
Development Program follows hereafter-: . - 



Application for Admission 



Personal Information 



Name: 



Title of. present. position: 
Name of In^stitutiontc 



Business Address 



Date of Birth: 
I 



Home Address 



Telephone: 



, E d u c a t ,i 0 n 



College 



TjBlephone:_ 
Degree 



Years Attended 



Employment Record (Previous significant work experien-c^). 

, \ 

' Dates 



Organization 



Location 



Title 



Briefly bescribe your present position and responyibql ittes asrthey r»elate 
to services o'f your organization: 

'■ --i 5 : -_: ^ 



Number pf employees who are responsible to you: 
Name and title of-' your immediate superior: 
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* Reasons for wanting to attend the Administrators Development Program : 
f — — ■ 

\ . . ■ ■ • • 



date: 

Signature of Applicant 



Organi, zatio.n^Sponsorshi p (Where appropriate 'to be 

■completed, by the executive who .recommends the applicant's participation 
'in the program). ^ . 



Signed: 1^ \ 

(Name and title of execiitive who recommends thi? application) 

/ / Mail this appVicatvop by (date) to: 



Endorsements and Justifications for Applicants , ^ 

It is critical to also require the support and the f^ecommeadatjon of 
those to whom the applicants are responsible. - For this/eason, it 
is advisable to have a formal statement from the official to whom 
the applicant reports, identifying why^the organizciJ:ion is interested 
in having the individual participate. Such an explanatory staterneht 
written by the applicant himself is also very effective as an 
element of •the application process, since it selves. as the basis 
for determining whether the individual truly understands the program 
purpose an4 perceives its value in ^reVatioiY •to his own work' role. 

Language Requirements 

A crucial fac^tor, particularly in instances where there may be 
barriers of language, is the assurance that participants are able 
to work effectively in the language of instruction. Demonstration 
of su'ch language competence must be built into the' appl ication 
process. It has been our experience t;hat a -claim of language 
proficiency by the participants may be insufficient. ' Therefore, 
.consideration should be given to verification. Without verification . 
there may be a need for simultaneous interpretation. This , ; » 
condition prevailed in the a^uthars* experience in Mexico. The ' • 
arrangements and costs of such translation must be included in ^ 
program design and planning efforts. ^ " ' 

Number of 'Participants . 

The number of participants who can be effectively accommodated in a \ 
management workshop varies with the facilities and arrangements 
available. -4n general, however, for purposes of interaction, group 
exercises, and involvement, the number of participants should not' 
be in excess of thirty or so, or effectiveness will tend to decline. 
Moreover, there is a minimum or threshold number needed in order • 
to provide, a sufficient number of individuals whb will interact 
and work with each other in group situations,' and thereby enhance 
the learning experience. Perhaps the smallest practicable number 
of participants will range around eighteen'or so. Groups which 
number between twenty and thrity are* very workable. Moreover; with 
such a numtter it becomes possible for the group to form a unique 
culture during the two-week experience. Each participant will come 
to J<now his colleagues and' members of the faculty closely and well 
•^through both formal and informal interactions. Such learning and 
involvement is reinforced by the fusion between the formal program 
elements in classroom disd'ussion sessions and the after-hour and 
informal relationships which the' group enjoys by living and working 
together throughout the two-week experience. ^ 




SECTION III 
. * ' .METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND KEY R'OLES 



Necessity for Variation in Methods, Media, and Ma^rials 

~~ ^ ^ . 

There exists a wide variety of methods, media, and materials avail-; 

able^for consideration in-designing an instructional program. It 

is essential that this variation be reflected and utilized in this 

particular couV'se in administration. This argument cNan be 

justified on a numbec of grounds. 

One critical justification lies in the fact that ^dministrati\/e 
positions put varied* demands on incumbents of these positions. 
Successful administrators require knowledge of many techniques, 
tools and subject matter areas. Second, they require a variety o-f 
skills in application in "individual and interpersonal situations. 
Third, there are, certain attitudes, values, and beliefs that are 
considered functional- for success in, administrative roles. ^If 
knowtedge, skills, and. attitudes are all relevant to^succesWin 
administration, then Consideration and use of varied instructional 
techniques is mandatory. That is, the requirements for the 
acquisition of knowledge are different from those which are required 
in developing skills, or in changing attitudes. 

'In order to acq'uire knowledge, the participant need only have 
sufficient intelligence, interest and time %p read about, J isten / 
to, or bbser\^e events or infornjjjjion which can be presented in a 
variety of forms. This information is hopefully conunjtted to i 
memory and kept^available for later reference. It may be examtnecll 
interpreted, ahd integrated into the knowledge bas^ pre'Viously 
.acquired. All the particpants need is exposure under nonrdistractin 
conditions. ' ' , / 

The. acquisition of skills, although sometimes dependent upon the use 
of new or old knowledge, requires additional and different partici- 
pant experiences. -A major requirement is practice. Practice may 
take many forms, but unlike tte conditions to acquire -knowledge, 
participants- are 'more active physically and mentally. They are 
required^ apply knowledge in order to acquire skills. --They are 
exposed/^ a skill Requisition process to problems, exercises, and^ 
the like, which when done several times^, produce the necessary 
skill.. Practice also is enhanced vnth the addition of defined^ 
criteria or standards of observable performance, the formulation of 
setting'of performance goals, and periodic coaching and feedback 
on performance. 

The question of changing attitudes has in it some of the compgnpnts- 
ofr knowledge and sktll acquisition, yet requires that participants 
become involved at a more personal and intensive level. They may , 
have to identify and expose or subject theijj^ current beliefs .to 
scrutiny. Attitude change usually involves an ^'unfreezing" of 
current/beliefs, a. new learning stage, and a 'Vsef reezing" of the 
new attitudes. This requires situations, call ing for interactions - 
with ^jjK^trUctional ^taff ?irtd -other participants, and involves 
deal]rrg with emotions and' feel ings. In making program design , 
decisions for attitude changes, the instructional staff must ^ 
utilize methods that are considerably different thajn^when knowledge 
'or skill changes are.desifed.*- . - , ■ / 



, There is. an educational debate whether attitude change shouJti be^ 
undentaRen directly, .with the aspiration that beha\?*ioral change . 
will follow. Instructional staff should be aware that the argument 
has been made that conditions should first be set to ensure * 
behavioral change, allowing attitude Changes to follow. The 
^ciebate is unresolved, but recognition of it will give instructors 
" ^opportunity to vary their approaches/ 

^ The necessity for variation can also be justified on other grounds. 
: Purely and jimply, there is always the risk that there will be a 
- riatural tendency for overreliance on techniques which effect 

knowledge, but do not aim at sl^ills.cr attitudes. Most instructors' 
. consume the vast majority of their time on lecture and readings, 
which are .most appropriate for knowledge acquisition. They may 
desire and actually feel they are affecting particif^fs beyond the 
-.knowledge stage, but it js'unlikely that they are Unless they 
dramatically vary their technique. This is one reason why attention 
to the selecbion^of facuVty, treated in the next "^sectlon of this' 
manual, is so very critical . 

A final justification for variation lies in the totality of the 
experience' participants will have over the range of the projgrani. 
Participants cannot be expected to deal for several weeks, day after 
day, with onl^ lecture^-and readings. To maintain their attention, ' 
■ to sustain their interest and involvement; to capitalize on their 

serving -/^ resources, to ea'cli other,' and even on sheer' physical 
^ comfort grounds, va/iety ijl mathod is essential. The use of 
discussion groups, ' V<^ases , s'imulatiofis, role play, etc., not only 
achieves different, educational objettives, but sustains the involve- 
ment of participants and" gives them more varied opportunities to 
confrofft material as well as each, other during the learning process. 

B» Vari ation in'Facul ty ^Rol e" Requi rements , , 

The obvious m^jor role of the^ faculty is to bring appropriate content 
from the field of administration ilito the instructional setting. 
Their ta^k'is to Sjelect and utilize appropriate instructional ' ' 
techniques in imparting this content. Hence, they must select •• 
materials, arrange instructional space, and in- general ,'{i#t(lucV, the " 
educational experience in conjoint relations with the program 
directors) and 6ther relevant course personnel. 

Beyond the immecfiate "instructig^nal role^ faculty may have the 
opportunity to discuss (in grp^ or on a one-to-on'e basis) specific 
problems that participants are-.experiencing in- their home organiza- 
tions. This is essentially a quasi-c6nsultative role, and -In ' 
, making a personal transition to the home setting. It may^lso take 
the form of highly perrsoned ized feedback or help to a"n individual 
participant regarding their actual or potential administrative. * 
ability. The authors hBve experienced numerous instances of being 
asked to give help and feedback b^ individual .participants, so 
that they might improve- as an adhnnistrator. Resident directors, 
who may also act- as faculty, are in a particularly good position" to 
off-er such assistance because they have had the opponunily to 
obseV^e and interact with participants on an-ongoijig basis. 

^ • ' ' ' f ' ' ' t < / ' • " . , J / 
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FacuUy may a-lso explain and clarify the kinds of consultative roles 
they assume and the type of consultative help the^ can bring £0 
participants' organizations. But a serious note'of caution should 
be interjected here. The instructional role and platform, cannot be 
used 6r abused as a promotional device for consultative activity. 
This is a matter of tact and taste, and specific consultative 
questions or arrangements should clearly be handled ou^:side the 
specific instructional class periods. , 

Role of Participants as Instructional Resources ' 

It is the authors' experience that a conference in which parti-cipants 
have ample opportunity and.iencour'agement to interact with each other 
is more successful than if this do^ not'take place. This notion 
connects directly to recommendations to be made in tin's document 
regarding conference location, characteristics of facilities, 
ambiance, and training methods. Everything possible should be done 
.to' encourage mutual involvement and interact/ion between participants, 
lime, space and methods should all be utili/Zed t9wafd this goal. ^ 

In interacting with each other, participants are able to clarify, 
test, and confirm-l earning experiences to wh^ch they are exposed 
during the conference. They can debate, .discuss, challenge and gain 
further perspective on almost.any aspect ^of the content of the>course 

They frequently feel more willing and able to engage in these^ ^, 

. activjties'with felfow parti cipc|(nts than they are, for example, with 
the faculty with whom they may have somewhat more reluctance and, 
certainly less time and opportunity. 

Therefore^ interaction with ifetlow .participants broadens their 
resource base, yet it does sb. beyond the question of mere number and 



opportunity. Fellow partici 
tions, face similar problems 
kinship an^l openness exists 



paints are in similar types of organiz?- 
•have similar aspirations. A natural 

^u..p..K wf.^.,..^ . Fellow participants serve therefore as 

people with whom ideas can tje'$hared, and with whom conceptual 
verification and emotional lupport can be given and. received^ , 

Special ^Role of ResidentjiDirectorCs) / • 

A resident director is defined as a respur^ce* p^rs,On with faculty^ 
qualifications' and experiencb,- but whom remains at the/conference 
site throughout most, and preferably all, of the^conferertce period. 
The resident director 'is present at 'all conference sessions. He 
or she acts as 'faculty for selected traini^ng topics, and as a 
facilitator and observer whi;le other faculty; conduct conference 
sessions. Tte director js-aVailable to participants before, during^ 
and' after^daily sessions'.' Jhere may be more than one' such person / 
filling th.is role and who must work in a mutuaV-^iaforcing y 
relationship. ^ 

Resident directors perform a variety 0/. crucial roles in addition 
to serving as a faculty member with specific session or topical 
responsibilities. For example, th^ resident;director(s) cajS and 
, should: * ^ * ^ ' \ / 

1.. Greet,' orient, and inform incoming faculty on what ha/ been 
covered in prior sessions &nd clarify, if^ necessary, /what will 
; follow in upcoming sess.ions. Questions about partioipant - 
" '"'' needs arid reactions can be discussed with incoming /faculty. 
This allows unnecessary redundancies to be prevented, allows 



responsiveness to participant^needs, helps assure adequate 
'coverage of materials, and encourages taking advantage of ^ > 
opportunities that become apparent as the conference progresses. 
In short, the resident director can keep a running control 
and^ improvement on conference design and implementation. This 
brings flexibility and adaptation opportunities tq the 
conference* 

^*This type 'of interaction with faculty has a highly significant 
impact on program quality and success. Experience tells us 
that pre-»conference design and integration of facylty is ^ . 
^Iways an imperfect -process . Hence, faculty may'jiot be fully 
informed as to what and how other faculty will proceed with 
their responsibilities. Reactions and needs of participants 
are never fully known prior to a conference. Changes in 
faculty at the last minute due to -emergencies cannot,-be pre- .X 
dieted. Hence,^ for these and othef reasons, the resident ^ ^ 
director rol-e is essential. It is important here to "re iterate 
the fact that the resident director should have faculty 
qualifications and experience, for there is the need to ^ 
experienced and skilled in the topical areas, as well as in 
conference design and implementation. Needless to say, 
experience ]in resident director roles woul'd be highly desirable. 

The r^esident director role involves continued interaction with 
participants. The director should Clarify and interpret, or 
otherwise put in perspective the contributions of other faculty 
members, usually at the request of participants. In addition, 
special sessions with all or some of, the participants should 
be held as the need arises, without putting too much burde^i on 
participants.^ The resident director should also be prepared and 
abl€ to tTelp participants with back-home problems and in questions 
surrounding the transf^. and application of learning'to the 
positions held by participants in their home organization. Help^ 
may be also given in the participant's transition f]rom the 
conference to the job setting^ Tfujs, interpersonal' and consul- 
tative skills ^re an essential element of the director's 
qualifications. ^ 

The resident director's role also includes acting as a liaison 
between 'tf>e participants or the faculty and the ipersonhel 
associated with (a) sponsoring institutions, and (b) the 
instructional facility. A myriad of questions and needs of 
participants regarding conference requirements, daily livihg 
needs, travel, and the like, arise dur^ing the course of the 
conference. In a liaison role with regard .t'o these matters, it 
should not be the resident director's responsibility to take ^ 
direct action. Rather^ the director shoui'd inform designated 
members of the sponsoring institution o^^problem?. It i^ best if 
personnel from the sponsoring agency ^re also available on a. ^ 
.full time basis to respond to these J/ypes of participant needs. 
This frees the resident director to,;concentrate his actions 1;o 
those relevant to a substantive or training role, leaving 
logistical and personal matters to staff members from the spon- . ' 
soring agency. ' ; / 
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^. Possible Requirements for Participant Pre- and Post-Conference Work 

In designing and canductin^ this, conference, it is not necessary to 
restrict the involvement of .partici pants to the specified time .period 
of the conference^ itself , or the logistics of application, seWction, 
^- ' and travel. The following should be- consigiered: ' ' . 

1. It is possible to mail out rea^lings, reprints and/or bibliograr 
' \ phies at the time each participant is sele,cied (or if desired, 
upon payment of tuition). This al.lt)ws participants who desire 
to read and otherwise explore the Content in -advance of the ^ 
prcrgram to do so. Hgwever, if, should^e made abundantly clear 
to participants whether (or which) assignments should be read or 
prepared prior to the conference, ar prior to a particular 
\ , \ ^ saesion. Program directors or faculty may require thjiNS (see 

next paragraph). * More typically, ^however, advance bibliographies 
or reprints are clearly described as optioaaT readings/ 'Often, 
readings can be done before or after a particular session, or 
' after the conference' itself, predominantly at the desire of 
particular faculty members. 
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^; > It is .essential , once again, that participants, are fully and 

^f^/ ^ clearly informed if advance materials (or 'material s handed out ^ 

' - during the course of the program) are not required>d-be read at 

a. p'articular time. This clarification is important because a^ 
V . significant number of participants may be reluctant to participate 

. >n discussions sijnply because they have not had an opportunity 
for reading prior to- a particular session. An -announcement tO' 
this effect at the outset of the conference will help to overcome 
inh-ttyiions in^ participants to^become fully involved. 

^2. Rarticular faculty may wish to make assi^ments in fhe f orm o.f 
readings or completion of qaestionti^T.*ft^*pnior^ to a particulars 
Session or the conference -itsel f. v Instructions^fpr such 
assignments are a simple'matter to pref)are arjd forward to 
accepted particip"JKU:s. If questionnaires are utilised, and the 
responses are needed prior to the "onset of the conference, anjp^te 
time should be allowed, and postage paid return envelopes should 
^' • be provided. This wilf facilitatfi the return of information 

desired. . ^ <; 

Particular information on tlie problems, need^and/or character- - 
istics of participants or their organizations may be desirable, 
this should be defined well in advance, in the very early stages 
.of .conference design.* Wi th^'suff iciently early preparation, 
conference directors can decide 'whether the desired information 
can or should be included on the application form, or whether 
additional queries need to be made, for example, questioas on 
the ^]ze of the urtit, the size of the budget. responsibility, 
-responsibilities of the applicants may be useful for ^selecting 
applicants and for the.^co'ntent of instruction. These may be 
^ ' (nade a part of the application forjn. Such things as^udget 

particulars, attitude^uestionnaires, a^nd the-Uke, that ar^ * 
solely utilized as part of thejnstructionil effort win require 
• timing and attentiarr separate from the application process. 
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4; : It is not.recomnended tbat potential o/actual participants 
* -(or mem&ers of their organfzati6ns) be involved in pre- 
. ^ conference ^discifesions^ or assessment of program design. Thi^s 
'^is based upon several. aonside*rations. Orle is that the Sijbstan- 
""tive administrative content is sufficiently upiversal that 
specific appVication^to library and information service 
9rganizations po^es no particular problem/ SeAndly, the 
subject 'content recommended in later *sec^t4pns df^his report 
have been very thoroughly tested with parti-ci|Snts" from the 
United States, Canada, Central and South Amenca*,* Africa, and 
Southeast Msia* Past par-ticfpants^ ^ave'co»sistent>y .rated 
these topics as relevant and.usefuK Thiihly, participants 
should be^selected Who not only ''have» s.uff^ient managerial/ 
respo.jis'ibility to justify acceprt^hce, bat wh^ .also^hava not 
had any significant amount* of ^training, orceduee1?ion in admin- 

• ' ' istration toprcs. ; The combination Of marjageria/ responsibility * 

' and absence of fo^^mal training in 'administration and managemervt 
.as indicated on application data deemed sufficient to 
eliminate the need for pre-conference'^ssessment of knowledge 
' w needs. ^ ^ \ . ^ 

• 5* It is reconnmended strongly that a Ij^ical and thorough ' 

evaluation of the conference be made by participants. This' 
may be advantageously done midway flirough" the^confererxfe as 

* ' 'Well as at the conclusion of the tjyo-week experience. Conference 

planners m^y wish to* develpp an original ei(aTi3^ion, qulstion- p 
naire or to use 'the types of instruments already in existence,.^ 

F. Specific Resoiirces and Methods for training " 

Justification Was made earl ier Wf liaving variation, in methods, 
media, and materials in the conSuct^.of; this- course. This notion ^ • 
cannot be overemphasized, and, hopefully .;wil 1 , be reirjforced by a 
brief exposition of the varf^i^^f traimng options availabJe^ foh 
use by skilled faculty. As many of these:^yonV'{or vaniai;„ions on^^ 
them) as js* possible should be4ttili<2ey in designings successful'' 
conference*. ^ \ ° ' » I , 

^ » Before proiieedifig^ f urtfier, an'important cfarif idation is in ord^r/- ' 
The deli^noation of, training methods »wh.iGh 'fellows sJrou^d not be 
corTstrued as an attempt to tfain potential /f^cuHy 'in their use, 
, No written r^po^t can accomplish that.^hjS SQccessfiil use of any * 
method, medium or material requires exp^ience which usually 
involves a learning or training* sequence of its f)jvn. As will bei 
indjigeatec^and.^xpjained'subsjequantly in this document, program " 
faculty should be selected who-'have already demonstrated success 
in training ^ituatjons..^ If this is so, they will tiave-becorite 
i^reTined and s^s^illed at training and so. have used-many of th^ ' 
met hpdo logical options , before their invitation to participate in 
this particular course: ^. • . 



J ^Lancaster, F. Wilfred. UNISIST.Guidel ines^for the Evaluation of 
Xif^aining Courses^ Workshops and Seminars in Scientific and Technical 
Information and Documentation , UNESCO, Paris, France, August 1975. 
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^-^t^.>i5- hoped- that -by briefly options^; program * . 

directors and coordinators will have an explicit basis to review 
and evaluate program design, to discuss 'and plan the course with ^ 

' potential* faculty,, and to otherwise ensure that variation does in 
fact take place, • " " ^ 

Training methods vary along a number of dimensions, yet an attempt 
will not be made to systematically .classify methods. Suffice it to, 
say that methods vary most importantly in the demand* and level of . 
involvement they require of participants. Some allow participants^ 
to remain quite passive, 'while most others elicit a wide range of 
intellectual, emotional, and interpersonal activity. Our preference- ^ 
and'' Urging -is toward the latter, for it more closely parallels 
learning in real-life situations, and it has more potential for the ^ 
development of skill| and attitudes relevant and useful for the 
administrative role.^ 

Participant involvement in the methods described does not in any way 
alleviate the responsibility of the fapulty. In addition to the. ' 
faculty's responsibility to introduce and control participant 
activities iA experiential exercise, the faculty must play othen 
critical roles in all action-oriented methods. One of the most 
important is to conduct post-involvement discussions. These usually 
involve interpretations and analyses of the experiences participants 
had during their involvement in a trajning exercise. These 
interpretations and analyses require skill tn focusing such discus- ^ 
sions, in relating theory to practice, and in connecting or linking ' 
the experiences to the requirements of the administrative role in ^ 
general, or to the participant*s"organizatiOn in particular. 

The training alternatives which follow are not' meant to be exfiaustiye^. 
They are representative, however, of a wide range of tecfiniques. 

. 1. Reading and Other Content Materials 

^ ^ H ^ 

(a) Notebook : It is highly common if not routine to have a set 
• of materials orgiiHiized into 'Some foVm of a notebook for 

participants. ^Osually this notebook is organized by topical 
; area, sequenced in a manner consistent with the program 
■ schedule. Each topical segment will contain (1) a title, 
(2) ^6pical outline, (3) a reference listjor bibliography^ 
for ifurther: study which may be annotated, and (^a set of 
^ reprinted materials considered to be highly re?5eVSnt to the 
. topic Section The notebooks may also contain for. 

all, or^ome of the topics, special written materi-als, such 
' ^as c-aseslor problems, or detailed outlines included at tlie 
request M pafticular^f acuity; The. reprinted. material may 
be copieoTromJournals or books, or purchased fram publishers. 

It is a prime responsibility of the progrlim directorf^and 
coordinators from sbonsoring" agencies, to collect these 
materials from faculty apd reproduce and assembly these 
materials for^-distribytion 'to 'participants. As /stated ' 
earlier, -some salMpbetl mater^ials may be mailed to ^accept^'d* - 
applicants ^in afdv.OTce of .the'^-program. Participants usually 
keep this notebook with them ^throughout the course of the 
, • seminar, as it is to be referred to by fadulty during the 

- ^ Sessions.. Also oyernicjht reading assignments may be made 
^ , from it. : 
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(b) Additional Instructiona1>Materia1s ; These -^ay be reprinted 
, "or specially prepared materials which- faculty request be 

'vyithheTd from participants until the^ are ready for use ♦ 
during-a session. These should be reproduced, brought to 
the coTrference site where they will be imipediately -avail able 
' ^ for use by facOlty at their request. 

(c) Books, .Pamptilets, Etc. : Any relevant instructional piece may 
, * also ^be giv^n to participants or loaned to them 'for a 

specified period. Texts, programmed texts, books. of r>eadings, 
• ^reference works, and the like can be handed out at the i , 
conference itself. Sowe may be mail'ed in advance if necessary 

(d) Bookshelf : Though not at all a necessary requirement, it 
might be the choice of program designeH or coordlrrators to 
assemble a small., but well selected (I.e., representative) set 
of books vyhich can be displayed and utilized or otherwise 
referred to by participants. Usually,'' if well selected and 

^ available, only a few texts in each typical area plus* several 

classic works should be included. On the whole, it might be 
better to not have a bookshelf unless a represent^itiye' one qan 
be assembled, so as to avoid a mi'sleading impression' "to 
pa rt i c i pa n t sV # " ^ , ' 

2. - Lectures ^ . . ^ 

*" • * * 

Lectures are a necessary and co^mmoa ingredient in most educational 
settings. They are considered useful for imparting knowledge, yet 
it has been argued that^they are inefficient even in this regard . 
compared to readings and other -independently performed assignments. 
Perhaps lectu-res are better utilised to integrate, interpret, and 
to otherwise, bring a deeper understanding of the topical matter. 
As such, it is very important to engage the participants in 
discussion- and qjjestioning throughout the :lectur.e. 

Involvement of participants ijijthis way also helps to keep the 
attention of participants, thus overcoming one of the major 
limitations of lecture.^ Attention can also be enhanced throggh 
- presentation \of materials using^ various media (see below on 
Audiovisual liechniques). Also, lectures should^be kept to shoVt 
periods of 30\60 minutes. They can be made more efficient by 
providing' outl ines or other materials to minimize notetaking, an 
excess of which can detract significantly from learningvr-r 

t 

Research on training effectivenesa suggests lectures by utilized 
on a limited bgisis with very specific and pointed purpose, and 
that th^ techniques suggested aboye must be incorporated to 
maintain the ^c|,ttention and -reduce distraction of participants. 

This;,]^hnique requires participants to work independently using 
' (fre-prepared written material, or material drawn from individual 
. communication with a computer. The former Is much' more-ciDtnmon. 

The material is highly stojctitred and developed. It is designed 
' to. lead the student step-by-step, i/i a systematic sequpnce,- 
through, a series of information or knowledge points, usually 
fol lowed -by questions. The "route" the'student takes through 
the material varies as a function of their re'sponses to questions. 
It has the advantage of beiffgv^efficient in. ^imparting knowledge, 
and it allows for individualized self-pac'ing. ^ ^ 
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V fnogranined Instruction materials are not apt to be special li( 
px,eBared;for seminars 'such as the one in question, but *are mpre . . 
*\\ likely to be adopted from existing materials. If 'this is done, ' • 
• -it is crucial that the material'! be highly relevant to the • 
topicc and thos^e who assign it' must be fully familiar with it* ^ 
It mus^ have a,- specific lejirnisig pjjrpose. 

. It is unlikely that programmed instruction material will be 

included in .tHis seminar 1Sh administration. Except for some 

.technical topics such as accounting, finance,. and perhaps • > 

decisionmaking, little administrative topical material has 

been cast into the programmed instruction format. But if su£4i 

material becomes ^avaJM able,' fa^culty might consider its use, but ^ 

only after careful evaluation of it* ahd 'examination of its ^ 

specific utility to this cpursfe. ' ' . 

, ^ ' , ft 

4. Cases and Incidents - . ^ * - 

, ^ ' - Cases are written records most typically of live oVganiza^ional 
situations which occurred -in the past. They are a sample -of . 
^real 1 ife- conditions. They may be quite long., or only a single 
'page. Shorter .cases are sorfietimes referred to as incidents. * 
^ ' . Cases may als^ irxc'li/de source documents, quantitative data, or 
^ ' , other information, jjsefut'-for' presenting the situation. Parti- 

cipants work''lrT5ne^ or in groups, study the case, and prepare 
^ ^ . ' solutions in the Torm of recommendations or decisions to attack* 

the problem(s) in the Case: Participants are typically *as4<ed 
to, present their results, hence an element of, presei^atioir^il Ts' 
and competition is /introduced as side benefits. -i'- 

' - Cases and 'incidents are designed to develop diagnostic, analytical, 
problem-sol ving^ and decision making skills. Decisions and 
recommendations are made, but not implemented asjn other 
■ • , ~ techniques described below. The case may call for deductive or. - 

inductive reasoning, ^r both'. The presentation of solutions 
allows discussion among participants. Crises usually point out ^ 
• * inadequacies in generation of alternative solutions,- in 

^ completeness or responsiveness to case facts, and the like. ^ 

j&ases and incidents are ver/ useful and common in administrative 
training, and many cases exist that are relevant for a wide i 
variety-df administrative topics. • , • ^ 

^ Simulations 

. " Simulations for the purposes of tnis manual" are fdfefin^d in the 

bro'adest sen^^. They can take many diverse forms, only a few ofv> 
v/. whi'Ch will bPdiscussed because they are ammig the more widely 
^ • used in administMtor 'development. A simulation is defined'as 

^ \ . , an operating representation of reality. The operating reality \\ 
. ' actually created, through the' active involvement of participants 
who .are asked to fulfill or take representative organizational 
roles. They are required to engage in-behavior? that directly 
' . parallel organizational behavior's. They may work alone, jin small 

teams, or in larger 'hierarchically configured organizations. ^* 
* Interactions within and between^ groups is possible. A common 
^ example of a simulation is^that of a moot -court used in the 

graining of attorneys. Another is the rep'rbduded 'ground cockpit 
.for the training of pilots; ' v- . V / / ^' ^ 
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Unlike ca-ses, simulations are dynamic as opposed to static. ^. 
'Events and demands occur, and >Qhange .over time. A "history" ^ 
is^ created in class by virtujs of what participants do in ^ ^ 
reaction to the ^problem and to each other during the titne 

period of the simulation. Simulations usually begin with well 

designed and structured. material introduced at the. onset of, 
and in sorpe cases during the simulation. ' ^ 

Many simulations exi'St for the tre^ining' oT administrators.'^ 
As with other techniques, faculty-must carefully select-them, ^ 
and have some considerab,le experience in their use. Tliey 
should not be experimented with^ but rather included because 
experien^ced faculty tj^ve specific knowledge of th§ types of 
learning each stimulation is designed to effect.' 

The common sequence in simulations is to instruct participants-. • 
in the nature of^the problem, the kinds of'Voles they will* assume, 
and the rules of involvement. The simulation then takes place,C 
generating a "live case" consisting of events ^ha't take place * 
duri^the siitiulation. > Once the simulation erfds, reports, \ 
discussion, and summaries of ■ events and learning^ takes place' 
under the guidance of fd#Jlty. <^ , ' ^ 

Several examples af. simulations follow: 

{ci) ■ In-Baske^t or In-Tray' Exercises . In thi s exerci-se^ parti- 
cipants work individually. They are required to sit. at a 
•^desk in an "office" situat>on««nd react to a series of items 
found in the "in-basket" on \\s^ desk. These itenfs consist ^ . 
of memoranda, letters, phone'messages, reports, invitations/ 
announcements, and the like. They may be drawn, directly . 
from the.. files of lan, actual s^ij), or created for the'^exercise. 
They must be realistic, using different types of paper and 
letterlgeads for example. Even "live" phone calls. tan, be 
used. - . , ^ , ' 

Participants do not record what they' would dp, but actua^lly 
do it. They prepare responses as if they wereHhe job 
incumbent. They may respond to or ignore materials, and 
may be asked to sequence them jn priority order. The 
exercise begins with an orientation to the job, the situation, 
/ and the organization in which the events take place. Upon 
completion -of the exercise, participants are asked to^give 
their "reason^ for action" orr'a, separate form so that\heir 
attions to in-basket items may be clearly interpreted. 

This technique allows analysis of individual styles of 
-behavior, analysis of the adequacy and the implications of 
action's taken, and comparison and discussion of actions 
taken by 'other participants^on ^each in-basket item. The 
technique attempts to-.examine a'nd^develop decision making • ^ 
skllVs, and ^n some senses, each in-hasl<et item can be 
interpreted as an "incident". Hence, the description and 
use of cases and iijcidents described above also cipftWes here. 

In-basket exercises are commonly used in managerial training* 
and even selection. They are not' difficult tD construct,' 
and are interesting and absorbing to participants, generating 
excellent involvement and discussion. ' ^ ? ' . 



(b) 1^o1e PTayirfg . Role P'layir\g requires participants to , * 
interact with each other through the assumption and acting 

, out^of brief but prescribed roles. Usually, role 
assignments are preceded by a case-Kike statement which ' , 
introduces the relevant backtiround information on a problem, • 

■ This^ creates the setting wHhin which the role enactment 
and interactions take place. The problem and roles are 
constructed to accurately refJresent a real and important 
organizational situation. Participants are instructed to 
behave in their roles in realistic, non-theatrical ways to 
.help ensure the reality dimension. As with most techniques, 

' the faculty must coriclude the role play, usually when a 
decision is made or a solution ^rri^^yed at. Thqn a 
disgussion and interpretation of events takes place. 

*Rol6 play also requires the use of observer roles, typically 
with printed suggestions_^as to what to focus on during 
observation. This helps to enrich intprpr^ation, and 
alleviates role-players f rom having, to be both ^participant 
and observer. 

Faculty may use single role play where one-'group performs', 
and other participants act as observers. With multiple 
role-play, several' groups each with observers perform, and 
results are tabulated and compared during the interpretation 
period. - / 

\ Through role-play, participants can fully experience the 
^ actual doing and deciding required of administrative roles; 
Th^y can assess a wide variety of interactive effects. They 
have the opportunity to experiment with new behaviors, and 
to engagq in and assess the effects of spontaneous behaviors 
ifi what IS essentially a "low-risk" situation as- compared to 
real life. The observer role helps to develop diagnostic , _ 
and analytical skills as well. ' 

Role-plays can'be sequenced. Also, they may be addressed to 
a wide variety of administrative topics (allocation of 
resources, changes in work procedures, performance appraisal 
interviewing, to name but a few).*' They^ can boused toJ:rain 
skills i'n almost any area. Th^ are many variations on 
• role-play which most experienced trainers can adopt' (role 
reversal, role substitutions, ^etc)I A variety of role-play - 
literature, cases and prob-lems is available for administra- 
tive training situations. It is a widely used and very 
powerful technique to which most participants react very 
. favorably. K ^ ' 

(c) Games , Games contain a number of elements of in-basket and i 
Vole-play techniques. For example, games , put participants 

in individual and team roles, they are a form of recreation 
' -and representation of a real life organizational problem 
or situation, actual decisions are made l)y participants, 
anci performance is assessed and compared. However, exercis.es 
typically referred to as, games, consist of some -additional , 
c elements.- Frequently, a whole organization or significant 
component of an organization is simulated. It is a model 
of a reasonably whole component of reality, typically an 
. organizational setting in the case of administration- ^ 
relevant games. Furthermore, the organization as created , 
evolves over time, and decisi,Ons and other actions ^take 
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place as part of a 'sequence of requirements. Often, 
- 5iecisipns*are required at a specified point in\ime, and 
are followed by feedback ^on what resulted or what the 
Jmpact of the decision was. Decisions often focus on the 
allocation of "resources, and require participants to plan-, 
arrive at, and implement strategies. ''.Where computer games ' 
' are used, decisions of each. person^or team are entered into 
the computer, analyzed, and results fedcback in preparation, 
for another round of decisions. Such games can be quite 
complex, are. capable of scoring performance and comparing 
. performanoe between decision makers or against norrts - 
derived from past players x)f the <iame\ ^ ^ ^ - 

Games aVe used for iiiventor^ problems, marke^Mng strategies, 
-planning prbblems, work scheduling, and the like. They v. 
require much development, yet many available games, if 
judged carefully to be relevant by the faculty, may be 
adopted^^for use. • . ^ 

* • 

Games foster live real-time decisions, responses, to feedback 
.{i.e., impact' in terms of changes in the .decision enviroonfieat), 
competition and conflict strategies, interpersonal and team ' 
skills, and •test the imagination of participants. 

Other Structured Problems' and Exercises . In addition to the more 
formal and perhaps lengthier simulations described above^, 
^experienced trainers are aware of -and almost always utilise a 
wjde variety of problems and exercises. There are so many of 
these that they, defy description. Most texts contain them. Entire 
manuals for trainers are available which present and explain these 
exercises. They cover a wide range of content, and involve 
participants in exercises which test thfeir skills, subj^ect their 
values to apj!)! ication and scrutiny, and help in* the accumulation 
of relevant .knowledge. Their use is widespread snd highly 
recommended. ' - y 

These exercises should be included and strategically located 
throughout the training sequence. 'As with other approaches, they i 
-may^be performed individually or irhteams, and participant- efforts 
are discussed and Interpreted "fol lowi ng tha^xercise. 

' Unstructured^ Group Experiences . Sometimes referred to as T-group 
training or Sensitivity Training, unstructured group experiences 
are designed to improve the interpersonal effectiveness of 
participants. It attempts, to enhance their skills as showing 
sensitivity tq others, gaining awareness of others* needs,- and 
assessing and impr'oving their reaction'tb others as-well asi ' 
their impact on others. . It^ is considered unstructured because 
the trainer, assuming a highly passive role, presents few 
instructions, go^ls, or w^es of interaction. The participants 
proceed in a "vo'id" and the behavior they engage in fills' that 
yaid and itself becomes the subject of study. People work on 
interpersonal behaviors- and problems they themselves initiate. 
They are encouraged to experiment with new ^behavior$.. that might 
improve their interactions with others^,^nd to make such * 
interaction more '^fulf iW ing'' and ''huth^tlc". People are. 
expected to learn from the conseuqneees of their own and 
others' actions. , ' , 



. -this training metRod c^fil be powerful, stressful , 'and qHte 
dramatic. As a result, it is considered as a highly contro- 
versial technique-, 'and there is some argument that other group 
"dynamjcs techniques which are more structured,' yet less 
stressful, should be utilized. Furthermpre, it is very 

• -important to understand that trainers should have specialized 
— tt-aining in this -technique before attempting it. Institutes 

exist for. such 'training such as the National Train-ing ' > 
Laboratories in the United States. Tra^iners who are -skilled 

at other techniquejlcannot_cons-i^er— themselves automalicill y_ 

capable of handling unstructured groups. The risks involved, 
'however de'ba.table, are sufficient to require a<itHTional and , 
'specialized traitiing in the use of this technique. 

Program directors and coardinators should seriously evaluate 
ar^l justify the j^eed for this technique before building it 
into the program. They should al.so carefully .assess the qual i- 
fications, training, and experience of faculty who propose to 
■ utilize it'. 

L Workshops for Transfer to Home 'Setting . Workshops may be 
, conducted- in a' number of ways; small groups or the total groups 
may be involved, general or specific assignments or problems ' 
may be the subject of the workshop. What differentiates tjiem 
typically is that participants discuss, apply, or assess and 
plan the application of learning to home organizations. Or 
they may attempt to work ttirx}ugh problems, plans,' or [programs 
relevant for their home organizations, or themselves in 

♦ particular. They can exchange ideas and experiences, learn 
from others, and otherwise pool' their resources. 'They may, use- 
the workshop to identify and formulate opportunities for them- 
selves or their organizations. ..... 

Many relevant problems exist for workshop involvements. For 
^example, participants may be asked to identify a' back-home 
, organizational structure problem or strength, sharing their 
conclusions about such' conditions with others. They may work 
individually, then share and help each other in identifying and 
planning to solve their own personal and continuing management 
development strategy for implementation after the conference, 
An infinite number of su^ problems have potential for workshops. 

Such workshop topics may be generated by facu'lty before and , 
during the conference^ Faculty may wish to "poll participants to 
generate* workshop topics. Whatever the method, the workshop 
success" depends, on the relevance, value„,sand importance of wh-at 
•is discussed. Hence, it might be indicated to create workshop 
groups around several topics, allowing participants to qhoos^e 
a group 'whose topic is most meaningful to them. Depending on 
' time available and the breadth of interest in 'a topic, subgroup 
.. conclusions can be^shared in a plen^ary session. \ ~ 

9* Special Use Assessment Instruments .' Thi^ is not a technique in , 
'■ and of itself, but rather refers, to and recognises 'the fact that 
. within any or ^11 training techniques, it is possible to use 
' various "assessment" devices. Regardless of topic or method, 
• trainers often ask ;partici pants to fill out questionnaires .that 
«.eneourage evaluation, (review, and/or 'structured description of 
relevant. phenomena. For example, a, person using a paper-and- 
pencil instrument may describe^their own or other's perceived 
leadership style. 'Qr they may assess their values or various 
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beliefs or opinions. Instruments- may also assess such things as 
elements of group behavior and effect-iveness, or styles of 
co'ping with administrative- problems. Such instruments could 
also be used to assess knowledge to identify training needs. 
There is no limif, on the content of such instruments. A number 
of widely used instV^uments* exist. Results or scores on such 
instruments may be shared, or if indicated, kept private. 

Such devices have several benefits. They provide a common base 
for -discussing topical dimensions, thus focusing participants 



ToWrd~crxDmmar^-^ese^44>-t^ Thev allow for insigh ts 

into one's own behavior, as- well as the behavior of others. 
They can form a planning basis for participants who desire to 
improve on a given dimension of , behavior. Lf an instrument 
has been ^widely used and results .(norms) puolished, participants 
can compare their results with other defined populations. Or, 
in the absence of such data, they may compa-re their results with 
other participants or with the toteil groiiR averages. 



The main caution in the use of such irrstruments is that ''steps 
, ^ be taken by the faculty to ensure that results or "scores" 
are not misinterpreted. Faculty must be sensitive to the 
reliability and validity of, such ir/strumentST and be able to 
use the results of them constructively. Their meaning should 
not be carried to extrejpes. Ratbfer, the results should be used 
mainly as catalysts or a springboard into more concrete and 
valid self-examination and" ins^ht. These instruments thus 
are tools, not ends in themselves. 

' ■ • y 

10. Audiovisual Materials . The^use of varied media should include 
the incorporation of audioyisuaV material s if pos^sible. These 
' techniques help to dramatize information, sharpen 'its presenta- 
tion, and may enhance 'le/rning anci recall because 'they call 
upon a ^ider use of the/senses. In this vein; for example, 
filmsl^may have greater/impact than lectures. 

Audiovisual material/ may be used for presentation or for feed- , 
bacTc to -participants. In the presentation mode, one may make 
'use^of films, filinstrips, slides, overhead or opaque projectors, 
audiotapes, slide^tape combinations, oi^ television tapes. In 
the -feedback mode, videotape may be" util ized. That is, ^ 
participants may be videotaped in the performance of an 
exercise, the/ be given the opportunity to observe themselves 
upon replay. 



Again, fac-ulty should bd' skilled and experienced in a particular 
medium or' the technique of employing i medium. Nothing "is more ^ 
dysfunctional than to distract an audience with inept use of 
audiov-isual modes. 

11. Selected Bibliography on Methods . IJhile the faculty members who 
' are engaged to servp as resource personne^l for the' management 
workshop would be expected to have had experience with the use 
;6f the different 'educational methods, we thought it might be 
/useful to, incorporate here a brief and selected biW iography-of 
/ materials which proyide further insight and analysis of the 
severd?"method5 t)r^epy touched- upon in the section JuSt 



concluded. - 
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■ SECTION IV 
QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTOR(S) AND fACULTY 



Program Director QuaUfications 

It is clear that fn the offering of the typ^.of workshop described 
here, a crucial element in its success is the contribution made by 
the director(s) who sjerves during the cours^ of the program as the 
resident manager of the wot^ks'hop. In soipe /instances, it may^ be 
possible to engage as director, an individual who combines competence 
in management with understanding and exper/ience in the application 
of administrative techniques to information organizations. Some- 
times, jco-directors may be used to advantii^e. The- authors of the 
present report have served together in su,bh a 'mutually reinforcing 
'working relationship. One is drawn from management education 
and-consulting, with academic preparatioif in 'industrial psychology, 
whije tfte other -is tlrawn from 1 ibrarianship, vyith a business 
management and economics education as weh • 

'The program director must be formally educated and bring experience 
to his role.. Even though the director i|sjnot personally involved ^ 
in offering each component of the prograimi ^his familiarity With 
^the range of topics and with the teachir)gi techniques described 
earlier, is essential to effective interrelation of program elements 



and to working harmoniously with tKe faeu 



ty members who participate 



by offering half-day or one-day programs {in their field of expert.ise 

The director-is also an 'individual with .contacts and associations 
in both the worlds of management and information, sensitive to* 
instructional methods and skills in groiipj interactions, and 
politically and culturally sympathetic tojworking with individuals 
drawn from wide geographic areas and culti^rally variable settings. 
Moreover, such an individual will have tho|roughgoing experience in 
the'design of workshop programs and trai^i^g seminars, for such 
offerings are more often than not fundam^npHy (Jifferent from 
conventional academic courses. The program dir;ector must also 
serve in a faculty role and be knowledgeabne arid competent iTi 
several of the substantive areas* covered ir\ the\ program. ^ 

Faculty Members 

One of'the-most strategic. elements in assuriVig success is the 
selection of faculty members. Because of th^ need for variety in 
approach and method, it -4s advantageous to cf\oos4 individuals to 
play teaching roles who bring with tbem skills in, a range of 
different methods. This will lead t-o the typ6 of inter/esting and 
necessary diversity in techniques described eStrli.er. A primary '^^ 
requirement is faculty members who are exper^iebced and skillful 
in offering workshop instruction, who are abl^\Vt6 - interact and 
relate to participants through the utilizatiort\and exploitation 
of interactive teaching methods. In addition, \'^prmal. graduate 
university study in management or the behaviorciV\ sct?nces which » 
center upon organizational problems (social psy<jt\ology, sociology, 
political science, or like fields are illUstratiye) would be a 
necessary qualification Yor any faculty mtember., \\t|ie personality 
of such a faculty member is suited to and \appropr,Ute for the 
role of training of participants^/ so that t;hey.wiV]\ learn through, 
practice, discussion,* exercises, cases, prdblem so'TVing devices - 
in short, through a bigh degree of participaVit invotyement. 
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::\kv.vk.. j|. always attratfive for the faculty group to be made up of 
individuals drawrj from a di fferent^range of orientations, - 
including scholarly work, management consulting practice, 
practical administrative appl ication experience, and academic * 
roles. But the paramount requirement is for individuals sensitive 
to the need to involve participants* actively in .the experience. 
To be.assured.^tba4-tivis^wilT take place, pr^^am directors and 
progrilrplanners must seek facul ty members With successful 
training or workshop experience, rather Xha'r\ rely upon university 
faculty members or public administrators without this type of 
practical training experience. 

» 

Professional management trainevs are a particularly valuable type 
of faculty resource when they ,are available in a region. ;Raculty 
members may also'^be chosen for their recognized understanding of 
the political, cultural and organizational conditions in the 
region* or country, where, the program* is to be offered. By 
identifying these characteristics they^ may enrich a program b^ - 
explaining important dimensions .of the administrative role which 
would not be possible when the f-aculty is comprised solely of 
indiv.iduals drawn from different regipns and cuVtures. 

In the identification and selection of , potential faculty, it is 
not sufficient to depend solely upon vita statements, but reliance 
"must be placed very ^heaylly upon practical experience in workshop 
situations. Moreover, it must be made^clear -to potential 
faculty that involvement a'nd interaction methods, pt^oblems and 
exercises, usefully serve'as' the prime vet),icle for enhancing 
par1;icipdnt learning. Those' inexperienced or .insensitive to 
such' methods would then be less likely to play a role in the 
program. V ' ' 

The question of how many faculty members,' in addition to the program 
director, constitute an IdeaTslzed group is. not easily susceptible 
of resolution. Where a culture affords the opportunity of. 
employing a good number of well prepared 'management trainers, a 
larger number will obviously be ad(^an1:ageous. Yet, the coordination 
of a la/ger group calls for more/interactions and prior discus^on, ^ 
as^well as effective' interlinking of the ingredients by the 
program director. Only when a pnogram Is to be repeated several 
^ times so that Interrelationships dan be improved and smoothed out 
'.over time, does the utilization of a large cadre of faculty 
members prove advantageous. It. is probably more effective to 
employ a faculty group of no more than five or so Indivlduail s in 
addition to the program directors. ^To divide subjects too narrowly 
, (as for example, half-day assignments) leads to more complicated 
problems of maintaining progr'am con-tinuity and relationships. 
Of course, the local x)r regional situation will profoundly 
influence what rjiay be the ideal number of faculty participants. 
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SECTION V' 



ARRANGEMENTS, FACILITIES ANQ/ PROGRAM 'AMBI ENCE 



A crucial component in the offering of -the program is the program 
planning and arrangements which are managed' by the host organiza- 
tion. .It is necessary to distinguish and- to differentiate the 
i^.esponsibil ittes of the host organization and its p^onneV f rbm 

.those of the, workshop director* Tfje director must be centrally 

*(C9ncerned with substantive "components of the^pro^raifi,' including 
Vacuity involvement and participant interaction. Tt is the 
r^ponsibil ity of the. .local host ^organization to ensure the 

. effective arrangements in advance of the program, and to see to 
logistical , and non-educational^omponents.^ Many of the significant 

-questions regarding these matters- have been treated in another 
.*^!UN'ISISI^nuaK3 ^ — ; ^ t 

For the purposes of the workshop in management,* it?. is* esseBtiaT 
that there be available a site wtiich offers the participants a 
significant change from the usual ^environment of the workplace ^ 
. and provides them with a personal "Ambience conducive* to study, . 
relection and discussion, removed from the pressures o/v'the • 
wofkaday world. This implies that the participants and faculty 
^ will be housed i^n a setting remote from urban ciistractio>is,. and 
^ ideally, in an environment where there is attractive scenery and 
serenity, as well as the opportunity for leisure time recreational 
pursuits. Accommodations for participants should be comfortable, 
viell lighted and clean, and food arrangements should be consistent 
with normal cultural and dietary preference .in, the regiciP- ° Many 
centers have been established in different parts .of the world-' 
expressly to satisfy such" program requirements, and management 
workshops succeed most effectively when chey take place in such - 
settings. I ^ 

Exceedingly iniportant are the quality and the- versatil ity of the 
instructional spaces. ' For purposes of variation in the workshop^ 
methodology, there must be the capacity for arranging furnUure 
flexibly, for rtioving into d-ifferent size grdups, and for breaking 
the larger group into smaller 'components to work l)n' problems agd 
exercises. It is recommended that one main conference room ^ 
combined ^ith the availability of several other, smaller nie^ng 
rooms. With this configuration, the total group can divide^^into' 
smaller groups who can use the smaller rooms to work. . 

Moreover appropriate equipment and materials, such as audiovisual, 
film and sound equipment, and overhead projectors and screen^s / 
should be easily at hand. In addition, comfortabTe seats and-' 
wi^iting sj)ace, as well as adequa^te lighting is essential. ' i 
Temperature contr'ol permitting 6^ com/ortable level is very much " 
* desiXed.X Assistance from center personnel >when speci/ic needs 
arise >/^jihput advance indication js also very important. Flip 
charts^ marking penc^ils, amplfe supplies of writing paper and note- 
books f^n^ctrtici pants, are needed, as is recourse to photocopy- 
equipment for use by f^cuTty and students when special requirements 
need^to^be met. ■ ^ 



3/\therton, Pauline. UNISISr Guidelines for the Organization of 
' Training Courses^ Workshops and Seminars in'Scientlfic and Technical 
^ 9 Informatio n' and Documentation , UNESCO, Paris, France, April ^19/5. 
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The assignment of an indWidual by* the host organization to serve 
as program coordinator to work with the director of thQ workshop, 
facilitates very much the conduct of the program. Moreover, such 
an individual gains* valuable experience through fnvblvement in 
program arrangements and interactions with the pirpgram director 
and with faculty members, theret^y building experience and 
knowledge which may serve well in the future de5>gn, planning 
and offering of workshops in< the Yegion. , . ' 
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SECTION VI 



TREATMENT OF PROGRAM CONTENT 



It perhaps goes without saying that it is essential for there tp 
be general agreement and understanding among aTl of those concerned * 
Vith the program (workshop director, sponsoring bodies and f%fulty 
members) about specific content elements and responsibilities, in - 
order to plan and arrange an effective program- The director 
normally will take responsibility for program design and subject 
content, but program elements need to.be clearly understood and 
accepted by the sponsoring organizations. Furthermore, f-aculty 

Members with responsibility for particular components need to 
e apprised of the overall thrust ot the program. and abdut all of 
the elements of program cor^tent if they are to understand clearly 
where and how their contribution fits* is for this reason that ^ 
distribution and sharing of informat-ion about the detailed pi^ogram 
.elements and their interrelationships, requires discussion, review 
and acceptance as early as possible in the planning stages. While 
the primary initiatives may be expected to be drawn from the ' 
experience and perspectives of the director, ±he sponsoring bodies 
and local and regional faculty members have a role to 'play In 
helping to shape the total content and particularly the particular 
sequence of subject presentation* 

The proposed topical outline for a workshop of two Weeks duration ' * 
which follows, is based upon some ten years of workshop experience 
with individuals from library and information organizations^ in dif- 
ferent parts of the* world* It is a suggested outline and framework, 
rather than a rigid prescription* Variations are obviously possible ^ 
based ^upon local or regional needs and conditioned by^the avail abtlity 
of effective faculty contributors. Moreover; the sequence suggested^ 
is recommended, but not inviolate, since thqre may well be, need 
for variation in the order of presentation and coverage of the 
particular topics .because of faculty scheduling problems* 

The content and program elements outlined hereafter, and further 
elaborated in the basic and extended bibliographies which have been 
selected as supportive of these 'elements is built upon the reasoning 
provided earlier in this account - a concentration upon human and 
U51^avioral issues. The program is arranged in logical sequence* 
The topical sutgect matter outline i§ supplemented by a" basic 
bibliography of recommended readings on each subject* These are 
followed by extended bibliographies* The extended bibliographies 
offer participants further selections which are designed to lead 
the user more deeply into the literature of the subject* As 
'indicated earlier, the propensity of faculty members will vary as 
to the need for reading to precede or follow a particular session* 

' But the selections offered complement the subject outline, and • 
serv6 as an important supplement' to ttie rest of the workshop 

• materials. \ . . ^ 

Illustrative Workshop Outline - , ' 

The outline for the worshop over a two-week period which^ is provided, 
hereafter, arranges. the topics covered' in a proposed* sequence ^ 
which has proved effecti.ve^ in earlier offerings* 
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Morning 


. , Afternoon 


Monday 


/ ■ 

^Role of the Administrator in 
Lonipitjx urbanizations 


Role of the Administrator 
in Complex Orgfanizat ions 

■IPs ^ 


V 

Tuesday 


Organization Structure: Design 
ana uynanii cs 


• % 

Organization Structure: 
Design and Dynamics 


Wednesday 


ftanaging for Motivation and 
rroQuc L 1 V 1 zy 


Managing for Motivation and 
Productivity 


c 

Thursday 


Managerial Leadership 


Performance Appraisal and 
Development of Employees 


Friday . 


Establishing and Implementing 
•UDj ec L 1 ves 


■ ' — " J. — -■■ - 

EstablisWfPg and Imple- 
menting Objectives 




L ^ 

f " ' > 

otLUINU WttK 


% 

• 




riorn 1 ng 


Afternoon 




Monday 


Group ifroblem Solving and 
u 1 scu>s ion Leaoersn i p ^ 


* 

Group Problem Solving and 
« Disci^ssion Leadership 


Tuesday 


Financial Analysis, Planning 
alia Lun LI u 1 


FinancTal Analysis, Plan- 
n 1 ng ana Lontro i 


) 

1 Wednesday 
1 » 

h-^ 


Financial Analysis, Planning 
ana Lontroi 


Financial Analysis, Plan- 
n ing and Control 


1 Thursday 

i 


Managerial Decision Making 


Trends ari.d New Directions 
in Information Organiza- 
tion Administration 


Friday 


Workshop and Open Forum - 


Workshop and Open Forum 



I 
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It wilTbe noted that the topical outlines are in most cases rather 
detailed and extensive. This does not suggest tJhat* it is either 
possible or recommended that faculty ocver all aspects oF a 
topical outline* Critical dG€+s4-ons ftll have to be made regarding 
how much of an outline to cover in the course, and what ^emphases 
are to be made. . ^ ^ 

Faculty may desird*to rewrite^or prepare their own, out! ines, 
drawing from those that follow, for final distribution <o 
participants!^ ^n this manner, pa-i^ijci pants will not feel as if 
Jess than what was intended was covered during a particular 
session. Another alternative is to- include a c6mpTe^te outline, 
orient participants as to which aspects of"1t are to"^ be^ covered, 
and recommend how participants might pursue other topic^^on the 
outline .at future times. This latter approach is recommended, for 
it gives the participants a more thorough overview of topical 
areas and encourages further study and self-development. 
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B. TOPICAL OUTLINES 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
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THE- ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR IN COHPLEX ORGANIZATIQNS 

» 

I. • oSjectives of the Session ' ' ' 

K 

^ 

1. The transition of the technical functionary to a , managerial 
roje 

2. Conceptualizing tasks,,and opportunitfes of the adminis^trator 

3. The comparative nature of the administrative process 
' .4. Exploration of values, (personal and organizational) 

5. ' The limits of perfect decisions' - balance' between idealism 

and opportunism 

6. Identifying the managerial role of the information organiza- 
tion administrator 

II. Topical' Areas Introduced 

, 1,. Bureaucracy and its characteristics 

2. Readership styles 

3. Deci sjon-making-\trategies 

4. Organizational dynai^ios ^/'^ 
^5. Formulation of objectives " 
''e. Progy^am planning and development 

7. Oontrol and reappraisal 

8. Assessment of results' 

9. * Authority s/stems 

10. Fin^ce and budgeting control 

11. Commtrrri cations 

12. Political c6nsiderations 

13. Innovation 

14. Professional ism 



\ 



'BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Wasserman, Paul and Mary Lee Bundy, eds 
, Washington., D.C.: Microcard Editions 
printing' 1974. 404- p. 

Introduction, p. xi-xii 



Reader iri 1 ibraryfadministration . 
Book's, copyright^968-, fifth 



Understanding Organizational Behavior,'^ p. 41- 

Introduction to Bureaucracy, p. 43 . " * 

The Decision-Making Approach^ p. 63 
Organizational Dynamics, p. 95^ ^ * 

The Search for Rationality, p. 123 
Formulation of Objectives, p. 125 . , ^ . 

Controlling and Reapprais^g, p. 147 • . 
Assessment of Results, p. 167 

Blau, Peter M. Bureaucracy in^Mc^ern Socjety, p. 44-45 

Hutchins, Robert M. Jtie AdrainiUrator, p. 326-334 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE: DESIGN- AND DYNAMICS . ' ' ^ 

I. Key Factors in the Process 'of Organizing 

A, - Hierarchical Concerns . . \^ 

1. The concepts of authop'ty and influence 
. 2., 'ScaVar chain principles . , 

• .-41 
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3. The complexities of delegation. 

4. Problems in lirfity of coramand 

^. Models for the determination of span of control'. 

6. Managerial progression and the Peter Principle 

7. Managerial personality a/td orgaaization design 

8. Centralization-Decentralization issues 

9. The organization as a federation * 
10. Line and staff interactions and dynamics 

B.. Horizontal^nd Diagonal Concerns 

1. Specialization and the division of labor 

2. Creation of meaningful jobs 

3. Integration of individual's and organization 

4. Contributions of role theory: Role sets and the problems 
of role conflict and ambiguity. 

5. Departmentation alternatives: Advantages and disadvantages 
of alternative approaches 

6. Work flow and the "form follows function" concept ' ' 
'7. Responsibility versus authority dilemmas 

8. Multiple memberships and the linking-pin concept 

9. Mechanisms for coordinative efforts 

Managerial Issues in' the Organizing Process 

1. Formal versus informal organization: A necessary distinction? 

2. Hierarchy and shape: Flat versus tall organization structures 

3. Intergroup relationsf Th^ problem of coordination and 
the^ management of conflict 

4. The' issue of permanence versus temporariness of structural 
, components 

5. The managerial attitudes toward organizational complexity 
and diversity * ^ ' ^ 

6. The .flexibil ity of organization structure: Issues in 
bureaucracy 

Modern Views on Organization Design 

1. Assessment of the organizational environment: Human, 
institutional, and technological 

2. Orgc\,nizational boundaries and the boundary spanning roles % 

3. New venture management: The organization and the' ^ ^ 
entrepreneurial ■ function 

4. Structural adaptation 

5. Diversity and appropriate flexibility levels 
^ 6. The differentiation-integration requirements 

7. Special "rales and structures in coping with unc^fertainty 
and change^ 

8> Program and project management 
3. Management of the task force 
10. Committee management 

11.. Personnel accountability under the multiple role system 
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ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE: DESIGN AND DYfjAMICS 
BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. Blau, Peter M. Bureaucracy in process. In: Bureaucracy -in modern 

society , p. 45-67. New York, Random House, 1956^ 127 p. 

2. Delbecq, Andre L;; et al . Matrix organization: A conceptual guide 

to organization variation. Wisconsin Business Papers (Madison, 
Wisconsin), no.. 2\ September -1969, '28 p. ^ ^ 

3. Filley, Alan C; House, Robert J. Managem&nt process and organiza- 

tional behavior : Glenview, Catifornia, Scott Forsman, 1969. 499 p. 

4. Galbraith, Jay R. Matrix organization designs. Bus.iness Horizons . 

(Bloomington, Indiana), February 1971, p.. 29-40. 

5. Lawrence, Paul R.; Lorsch, Jay W. Differentiation and integration 

in complex organizations. Administrative Science Quarterly (Ithaca, 
New^York), June 1967, p. 1-47. 

6^ Likert, R. An integrating principle and an overview. In: New 

patterns of management , p. 104-117. New York, McGrawHill, 1961. 
279 p. 

7. Miner, John B. Bridging the gulf in organizational performance. 

Harvard Business Review (Boston, Massachusetts), July-August 1968, 
• p. 102-110. 

8. Seashore, Stanley E. Group cohesiveness in the industrial work grpup: 

Summary and conclusions. , In: Group cohesivepess in'the industrial 
work group , p. 97-102. Ann Arbor, Mi,chigan, University of Michigan 
Press, 1965. Reprinted by permission of The Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 107 p. 

9. Thompson, James D.; Tuden, Arthur. Strategies, structures and 

processes of organizational decision.' In: Comparative studies in 
administration , p. 496-515. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, '1 959. 224 p. 

10. Walker, Arthur H.; Lorsch, Jay W. Organization choice: Product vs. 
function. Harvard business Review (Boston, Massachusetts), 
' November-December 1968, p. 129-138. 

n. Wickesberg, A. K.; Cronin, T. C. Management by task force. Harvard 
Business Review (Boston, Massachusetts), November-December 1962, 
p. 111-118. 

* 

i EXTENDED BIBLIOGRAPHY . 

1. Azumi, K.; Hage, J. Organizational systems: A test-reader in the 
sociology of organizations . Lexington, Massachusetts, D. C. Heath, 
, 1972. 581 p. ■ - . ■ 

' 2. Barkdull, C, W. Span of control' - A method of evaluation. Michigan 
Business Review (Ann Arbor, Michigan), July, 1966. • ^ 
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* EXTENDED BIBLJOGRAPHY (Contd.) 

3. Blau, P. A formal ^theory of differentiation in orga^nizations. 

American Sociological Review (Washington D.C.), 'April 1 970, 
p. 201-218. ^ ' ' 

4. Burns, T.; Stalker, G. M. The management of innovation . London, 

Tavistock Publications Limited;, 1961. 269 p. 

* 5. Butler, A. G., Jr. Project management: A study in 'organizational 
conflict. Academy -of Management Journal (Eugene, Oregon), March 
1972, -^p. 84-101. . . • \^ 

5.. ^Calhccn-, R. P. Nfccolo Machievelli and the twentieth century 

administrator. Academy of Management Jpurnal (Eugene, Oregon), - 
June 1969, 'p. 205-212. ~ 

7. Corwin, R. G.' Patterns of organisational conflict. Adminstrative 
Science Quarterly (Ithaca', New York),, December 1969, p. 507-521. 

^ 8.' Cumniings, L» Organizational* cl imates for creativity. Academy" of 
Management Journal (Eugene, Oregon), September 1965, p. 220-227. 

9. Drucker, P. F. New templates for today's organizations. Harvard 
Business Review (Boston, Massachusetts), January-February 1974, 
p. 45-53. , , . 

10. Durfnette, M. D.;' Brown, Zita M.' Behavioral science research and 

the conduct of business. Academy of Management Journal (Eugene, 
Oregon), June 1968, p. 177-1^8. 

11. Emery, F. E. Bureaucracy and teyond. Organizational Dynamics ^ 
, (New York), Winter 1974, p. 2-13. 

• • • • 

12. Flippo, E. G. Integrative schemes in managements theory. Academy 

of Management Journal (Eugene, O^gon), March 1968, p. .91-98. 

13. Galbraith, J. Matrix organization designs, business Horizons ' 
(Bloomington, Indiana) , -February 1971, -p. 29^0^ 



14". Gibson, J. L. Organization theory arfd the nature of man. Academy 

,Apf Management Journal (Eugene, Oregon), September 1966, p/^233-245. , 

15. 'Gordon, P. J. All, very welTin practice! But how does it work , 

in theory? Wil son library Bulletin' (New York), March 1 968, j 
' p. 676-685. ^ 

16. ; Greenwood, W. T. , Future ^management theory: A "comparative'* 

evolcition to a general'theory . Academy of Managerfient JournaT 
/ * (Eugene, Oregon), September J 974, p. 503-513. 

17. HaU,-R. Organizations: Structure and, process . Englewood CI iffs , 

New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1972. 354 p.. : ^ 

* <> * ^ * 

18. HeTlrieg^l^D. ; Slocum, J. W>, Jr. O^c.gar>-izational de^:jgn: A 

contingency approach. Business Hoj^i^ons (Bloomington, Indiana) , 
April 1973, p. 59-68.' ^ 
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EXTENDED BIBLIOGRAPHY (Contd.) " * 

J t 

19. Hickson, D. J.; et al. A strategic contingencies* theory of 

intraorganizational power. Administrative Science Quarterly . 
(Ithaca, New York), June 1971, p. 216-229. 
• • fc 

20. Koontz.-H. A model for analyzing the universality and transfer- 

ability of -management. Academy of Manctge'ment Journal (Eugene, 
Oregon),- December 1969, p." 415-430. 

21. Lawrence, P. R.; Lorsch^ J. Diff.erentiation and'integration in 

complex organizations. Administrative Science Quarterly 
■ (Ithaca, New York),- June 1967, p. 1-47. ■ 

22. Lawrence, P. R.;; Lorsch, J, Organization aad environment : 

Managing differentiation and integration , Boston, ^Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Division of Research, 1967. 279 p. 

23. Lynton, R. P. Linking an innovative subsystem into the system. 

Administrative Science Quarterly (Ithaca, New York), September 
1969, p. 398-417S^ ^ 

24. Mackenzie, R*. A. The management process in 3-D. Harvard Business 

Review (Boston,. Massachusetts), November-December 1969, p. 80-87.^ 

25. Meier, R. L. Communications stress - threats and remedies. 

Organizational Dynamics (New York), Vlinter 1973, p. &9-8(k 

26. Milne, R. S. Mechanistic and orgar\rfc"mo3e1s of public administration 
in develo'pina countries. Administrative Science Quarterly 



(Ithaca, New York), March 1970, 



27. Osborn, R. N.; Hunt, J. G. Environment ^and organizational 



effectiveness. Administrative 



p. 57-68. 



ScienceJ&tjarterly (Ith'aca, New York), 




June 1974, p. 231-246. 

\ 28. Perrow, C. The short and glorious his^rT^oTvprganization theory. 
♦ / Organizational Dynamics (New York), Slrmra^973, pi^2-15. ♦ 

29. Pondy, R. A systems theory of organizational conflict..* Academy - 

of Management Journal (Eugene, Oregon), September 1966, p. 246-256. 

30. Pon/dy, L. R. Varieties of ojganizational conflict. Administrati.ve 

Science Quarterly (Ithaca, New York), December 1969, p. 499-506. 

31. Reeser, C. Som^-^petentiaf human problems of the project form of 

organif?^tion. Academy of Management Journal (Eugene, Oregon), 
Deti^t 1969, p. 459-468. ^ ^ 

.32^ Schmidt, S. M. ; Kochan, T. A. Conflict: Toward conceptual clarity. 

^ Administrative Science Quarterly (Ithaca, New^York), September 
• * 1972, p. 359-370. 
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* conflict^-: A4Btin1strative Science Quarteirly (Uhaca, New York^,' 
vol. 5, nQj'4, 196T. ' \ ' 
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Science Quarterly (Ith'aca, New York), vol. 10, no. T, 1965-, p. 1-20. 

'38. Toffler, A. Future shock .. New York, Random House, 1970. 505 p. 
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conflict'^ At irodel and review. Administrative Science Quarterly 
(Ithaca, New York), March 1969, p: 73-90. 
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MANAGING FOR MOTIVATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 
I. Motivationally B.ased Outcomes 




. K The nature of outcomes to' achieve 

2. Productivity indices 

3. The nature of satisfaction at work 
' ^4. Withdrawal symptoms: Tardiness, absenteeism, tuWiover,\ 
, • grievances and grumbles * y\ \ 

5. Learning and^grovfth - • - . 

' .6. ^Commitment and sensitivity to the organization 

7. Relationships among criteria of effectiveness 

II. Approaches to Motivation: -Theories and Practical Implica^ons 

1. Needs, drives, qoals, dissonance: Activa.ted behavior 

2. Needs theory as applied to work • * ' 

3. - Goal Theory: • Aspiration level and fhe value of feedbac 

4. Operant theories: Determinants of. behavior and behavior 
modification 

. 5. , Equity and dissonance, theories 
31^6. " Two factor. theory: Characteristics and basic issues 

7. Expectancy theory: Basjc model 

8. Expectancy, theory: Extended model ^ ^ \ 

9. Managerial* interventions in the expectancy model 
10. The diagnostic posture: Search for and^'identif icatio/i of 

causal factors 

III. Opportunities and Limitations Jn Managerial Strategies 



2. 
3. 
4. 

^ 5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10.' 




^ 



An essential: Acceptance of the power of self-esteem 
Diagnostic postures and the concept of individual differences 
Differentiation between, the cbntext and the content of worl^ 
The peTvasiVQ power ^f the work group: Norms, sanctions, and 
rewards * -v. 

Key elements in task design • * ^ . 

The role of supervision and leadership styles 
Managerial decision-making for use in participative, leadership 
Ta-sk design: Monotorvy, fatigue, and activation theory ^ 
Task design: Opportunities for job enlargement and enrichment 
What many workers expect from, the lorganization 

(a) role tlarity 

(b) consen^sus on expectations 

(c) opportunity to perform ^ 

(d) support 

(e) feedback 

(*r ) rewards ' . . ( 



IV. Some Special Problems 

1., Managing disciplinary problems 

2. Dealing with the -problem worker 

•3^. Managing the high performer 

4\ Dealing with change^ 

(a) : diagnosis 

(b) participation 

(c) exploratory posture 

" * (d) implementation and evaluation 
( (e) revision ' 

. 4 / 
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ESTABLISHING AND IMPLEMENTING "OBJECTIVES 
Personal and Organizational 

A. The Nature of Human Values 

B. Contrasting gnd Explaining Human Value ProYiles (theoretical^, 
economic, aesthetic, social ,;po-l itical , religious) 

■C. The Effect of Values on Organizational Strategy. 

D. Mechanisms for .Understanding and Effecti^ng -Congruence between 
Individual and Organizational Aspirations 

1. Self analysis 

2. Appraisal of others 

3. Organizational purpose and survival " • . 
Organizational Objective Formulation 

A. The Objective Formulation Process 

B. Components of Organizational Strategy 

1 . Market standing 

2. Infiovation 

^3. Physical and financial resources 

. ^ 4. Concept of profitability in information organizatioh 

5. Other determinants 

C* The Time Perio'd of Objective Setting and Review 

'D. Balancing Objectives and Establishing and. Organizational Agenda 

The Process of Managing by Objectives 

A* Starti.ng at the Top " ' 

1. Strategic planning sessions 

2. X Key responsibil it/ areas /' 

3. Individualj-divisional preparatory work 

4. Schedulingiv5^nar^te meetings . ^ 

5. InstitutionaVzing facilitation roles 

6. 'The need for train.ing at the outset 

B. Balancing the Approach * . - 

1. Organizational attainment 

2. Individual achievement ^ 

3. Developmental values 

4. Evaluative needs 
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ESTABLISHING AND IMPLEMENTING OBJECTIVES 

. ■ ' . ■ r , V 

The Process of Managing by Objectives (Contd* ) * ✓ ^ , 

C* Characteristics, of Obje'ctives 

!• An input-output model 

2. Objectives as end-re%ults ^ ' 

3. The concept of measurabil i ty - > 
' 4* The nature of constraints ^ - 

5* Standards of •performance % 
6, The commitment process 
7; Attainability and challenge 
^ 8*. Bole conflict and ambiguity 

9. ^ Types of objectives: Creative/problem solving, routine/ 
maintenance, personal /develop/nental 

D. Work Review and Appraisal 

Individual feedback and V^vlev/s 
2. Unit review meetings 
3* Conflict and control 

4. Budgeting and control 

b. The need for documentation 

6. What to look for in measurement 

•(a) Quality vs. quapttty 

(b) Number of objectives 

(c) Difficulty, challenge, adaptability 
' (d) Efficiency criteria » " 

(e) Coordinative-cooperati ve actions 

E. What Every Good Manager Wants Clear 
» 

•1 . What's expected 

2. Consensus; * Agreement to proceed 

3. Freedom and resources to achieve 
4* Feedback on progress ^ 

5. Reward for accomplishment 



Supplement to Outl ine 

In addition, two films issued'^y BNA Communications, 941 de 
Coverly Hall Road, .Rockville, Maryland, are shown to advantage 
before the session. ^Each has a running time of approximcitely 
20 minutes: 

1. Management by Objectives - narrator, John Humble 

2. Defining the Manager's Job - narrator, John Humble 
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7. GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING.AND DISCUSSION mAQERSHIP 
" ' A/ ' Why ^Improve Your SkilU? 



I. 



1. •The nature of groups: Ever-present and all .pervasive 

2. Natural forces inhibit effective decisions 

3. ' Gfoups get more ^effective results the second time around 

4. ^ Trained gro_ups make more effecti ve;_decisions than untrained' 

groups Jkm 

5. The behavior of the grou||Fleader is unique. and critical to 
group success " ^ ^ 



B. A Simplified Problem-Solving Model 

1 . Stating the problem 

2. Alternative solutions * • ^ 

3. Hypothesized outcomes^ 

. ' 4. Criteria-- for evaluating, alternatives 
5/ Solution choice 

6. What constitutes effectivene^? 

IK Where Problem-Solving Usually Fails 

K Problem definition 
' , 2. Premature, insufficient alternatives 

3. Conservative, unfeasible solutions 

4. ^Assumed outcomes 

5. 'Combinations not, estimated ^ 
6. . Poor criteria 

7. Implicit criteria . 

8. Failure to deal with disagreement 
. 9. Hasty solution development 

lO! Evaluative constraints * 
.11. Failure to use creativity techniques 
\ 12. * And many more! 

III. Effective- Decisions and Solutions 
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1. Components' of effectiveness: Quality and acceptance 

2. False assumptions about trade-offs 

3. Deciding when to use a group 

4. "Achieving quality 

'5. Achieving acceptance' • ^ ' < 

•« 

IV/*Risks in Using Group Problem-Solving,^ ^ • 

. ' ' ^• 

' " 1. When you don't believe in it 

2. When you-* re ^uneasy about your skills 

3. When you can*t assess the time demands ^ 

4. When .you rhave a solution in mind 

5. When* the group rejects- involvement in, the decision 

6. When the group lacks the motivation and skills 

7. When the group wants more 

8. When the group rejects^ an effective solutiorj^ 

V. Guidelines for Leadershi p .in Group Problem-Solving 
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9. MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKING 

I. Decision Making in the Context of Information Organizations 

A. Psychological Determinants of Decision Behavior' 

Analysis of profit motivations and aspirations . • * 
\ A 2. Profitability for whom and over what time span 
/* \^3. Measures of organizational success 

/\-< ^*4.». Patterns of motivation of administrators - role behavior, 
{ '-liiimdn needs and strivings, the organizational cultur e, 

/ ' cojfip^titlon, penal itifi'^ and rewards, etc. 

B. Decision Makirig^.^.in the Context of the Information Organization 
Consideration of Such Crucial Areas As: 

1. Selection and colTectipn development 
' 2. Technical services and a'[>p.li cation of technology 
. 3* Ma4c^ or buy, build or rent,"'aR(J like decisions 
4^^Services to clients - reaKcl ierits,.and potential clients 
y'^. Decision options and goal formulatioh'- ...^ . 
6. Case illustrations of effective performance--..., 
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10. TRENDS AND NEW DIRECTIONS IN INFORMATION ORGANIZATION ADMINISTRATION 
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I. Theoretical Analysis of the Change Process 



r 



The' need for change and the conditions for change 
Changing oqcupations* and organisations 

Revisions of ideology (following Thomas Kuhn's, The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions , University of Chicago, 1962) ^ 
Dynamjcs of change - psycholo'gical and sociological characteristics 
Bur.eaucracy and professionalism as change issues 
Strategies for change - organizational structure; values, the role 
of the cataTyst, the temporary system, rate of change 
^Leadership role and responsibiJ ity - forjns and style, behavior 



A. 

B." 

C. 

D. 
E. 
F. 



Characteristics of the Real Organizational Wd^rld^of Information 

A. The library and information administrator pei^sonified - a profile 

based upon empirical .research , 
6.. The influence of professional education and literature 
C. Governmental, economic and institutional influences - national 
'^programs and policy, the profit-making sector, consulting groups,^ 
effect of other disciplines, the changing scene in publishing 
» (conventional and advanced forms), professional assotiations 
' (national a'nd international) • ^ , 

III. Toward Leadership for Chaage ^ , 

A. New Prototypes ' .. 



1 



New organizational groupings - by .type of organizations by 
geographic area; by function; by subject; all encompassing 
designs • , 
Revising the educationaUdesign - experimenting with new 
professional roles; the technical laboratory; educational 
regrouping 

... New institutional responses - case illustrations 
^4^^^^.e^ininTj new^roles - the subject expert; the detachecl 
^ information worker; the advocacy role 
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IV. J\\e Agenda for Changing the^Led<lership of^he Discipline 

A. Professiona'lism % " " • 

8. Edupation and i.ntellectual requisites , 

C. Shading a new breed of information personnel 

D. Prototypes, models 'and exemplary institutional performance 
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11. WORKSHOP ANO OPEN FORUM- ' . ' ■ 

. The day will be giv§n over to case d'iscuss'ion, special problems, 
review and evaluatio^n, and lising tl;e management tedhniques^Ji the parti 

'cipants' home organizations. See Section III F. 8, (Workshops for 

» ■ - ■ " - 

Transfer to Home Sfetting) for further discussion. 
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SECTION VI I| 
POST^'SEMINAR CONftERf^S 




In the f>nal of the workshop, attentton begfns to shift toward 
the on-site and home appl ications^o'f tl)e learning experience for the ^ 
participants.^ To t^e extent that' the offerirVg is successful, the workshop 
will have conditioned the thinking of the participants to adapt tlieir 
behavior from those of purely technical information personnel to a self- 
perception as mana^r. This implies not only a j::^on si deration of identi- 
fication and. role responsibility, but a revised vi^wpoi^nt' of the 
continuous learning process, if one is to build upon.and enhance his or her 
competence as effective supervisors. This is the final t^t of the program\- 
the degree to which it does in fact succeed in .adapting and modifying 
both the attitudes and the behavior of the participating administrators. 
To the extent that the program succeeds, the participants will be oriented 
to new sources of knowledge and information and recognize J:heir need for 
furthering their techniques and skills of administration. lr\ this sense, ^ - 
the workshop serves as a prelude to a continuing education (in either a 
formal cfr coritinuinp learning infbrnal context) for those who -have undergone 
the experience and this pattern should continue so long as the individual 
remajns responsible for managing the information organization. 
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